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Hotel Cabu 



HouoE of Joan of Arc 



Orleans 



FROM Bellagio we crossed over to 
Menaggio, where we took an elec- 
tric tram which brought us to Porlezza 
in less than an hour. Here we found 
a boat awaiting us in which we en- 
joyed a two hours' sail on beautiful 
Lake Lugano. At Lugano, which we 
reached before six o'clock, we were in 
Switzerland, as we learned when the 
customs officers visited our luggage, 
with no benefit to themselves and little 
disturbance to us, and again when we 
found our beds at the hotel supplied 
with feather counterpanes — and I may 
venture to say it with all my love for 
Italy — by a scrupulous and shining 
cleanliness that belongs more to the 
thrifty Swiss than to the amiable and 
less energetic Italians. Lugano is full 



of quaint corners, interesting narrow 
streets, market wagons, drawn by ox- 
en, and stalls and carts on all sides, 
filled with curios and native wares that 
would tempt the most blase shopper. 
Yesterday, being a market day when 
the peasants come in from the surround- 
ing country in their ox carts, and with 
their great panniers, orhottes, on their 
backs, we found many delightful bits 
for our kodaks. The children were 
especially interested in a woman who 
carried a pretty, little young kid in her 
pannier, instead of the fruits and vege- 
tables that are usually to be seen in 
these great baskets, and a heavy load 
it must have been! But these Swiss 
and Italian women are burden-bearers 
from early childhood. 
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We needed a week instead of a day 
and night at Lugano, there are so many 
delightful side trips to be made. Some 
pleasant Americans, whom we met at 
the hotel in Lugano, told us that a day 
or two spent on the summit of Monte 
Generoso is well worth while, as the 
view is one of the finest in Europe, em- 
bracing as it does the chain of the Alps, 
the Italian lakes and the vast plains of 
Lombardy as far as the Apennines. 

We quitted Lugano having had time 
for only a hurried visit to the church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli and the 
famous Luini frescoes. Another charm- 
ing trip on the lovely Lago di Lugano 
brought us to PonteTresa, from whence 
we journeyed by a steam tram through 
an enchanting wild wood country, full 
of little hills and rushing streamlets, 
toLuino. The change from car to boat 
and boat to car takes away all the weari- 
ness of travel, and the varied beauties 
of lake and shore make this an ideal 
trip, especially as we found ourselves 
transferred to another boat at Luino 
which brought us straight to fairyland 
at Stresa. The lights upon the many 
boats on the lake and in the hotels and 
villas along the shore gave the little 
town a gala appearance, as if it were 
celebrating our arrival. Later on it be- 
came humiliatingly evident that we had 
not been expected, our boat was late, 
the cabs had all gone away, and it was 
with difficulty that we secured enough 
conveyances for our party. 

We drove many miles, so it seemed 
to us, by winding roads up a steep hill- 
side to this pension, where we finally 
found light, warmth, welcome and 
good beds, of which last we were sorely 
in need. By morning light the pension 
proves itself to be well named Beau- 



Sejour, as it is delightfully situated on 
a hill above the lake, with a garden, 
which slopes down to the town, full 
of oleanders and orange and lemon 
trees. When I opened the jalousies at 
my window, what should I see but 
dear, snow-crested Monte Rosa and the 
rest of the Alpine chain, seeming quite 
near in this crystal atmosphere, a per- 
fect background for the picturesque 
Borromean Islands, fairy islets in a 
silver lake ! 

' ' I really think that Maggiore is more 
beautiful than Como," I said, reluc- 
tantly, for I have heretofore contended 
that Lake Como at Bellagio is the most 
beautiful place on the face of the earth. 

Isola Bella and its great chateau, 
built by a member of the Borromean 
family, Count Vitaliano Borromeo, 
from the lake side appears like a strong- 
hold of ancient times. It is fitly named 
the Castello, and after admiring its sub- 
stantial stone terrace and great iron 
gates one is prepared for something 
more imposing than what is found with- 
in. The large rooms, with their mod- 
ern furniture and paintings, some of 
them poor copies from the old masters, 
were strangely out of harmony with 
the ancient exterior of the Castello; 
but they were shown to us with great 
pride by the custodian, who must have 
found us singularly unappreciative and 
lacking in enthusiasm, even when he 
displayed a room in which the great 
Napoleon had once slept. The garden, 
we revelled in, and found it hard to 
believe that the terrace, which rises to 
a height of one hundred feet, was once 
a barren rock until Count Borromeo 
covered it with a luxuriant growth of 
orange, olive, and lemon trees, cedars, 
oleanders, roses, camellias, and every 
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tree and plant that you can think of. 
It is really a bewilderingly lovely gar- 
den, and we wandered through its 
paths joyously until we came suddenly 
upon some artificial grottos at one end 
overlooking the lake. These remark- 
able creations are so utterly tasteless, 
with masses of bristling shellwork and 
crude, ungainly statues, that we won- 
dered how anything so inartistic could 
find a home upon Italian soil. 



yond a girdle of snow mountains seems 
to encircle the lake, our beloved Monte 
Rosa, white as a swan's breast, domi- 
nating them all. Despite the distract- 
ing beauty of the outlook from our cafe, 
on the terrace of a very indifferent look- 
ing hostel, we enjoyed our luncheon 
of Italian dishes, crowned by an ome- 
lette aux confitures of superlative ex- 
cellence. 

From Stresa we made a short detour, 
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Isola Bella, Lake Macgiore 



We tried to forget the monstrosities 
of the chateau garden and to remem- 
ber only the beauty and the rich lux- 
uriance of its trees and the many flow- 
ering vines that clambered all over the 
shellwork terraces, as if striving to con- 
ceal their rococo ugliness. Nor is it 
difficult to forget unsightly objects 
here, when we have only to raise our 
eyes to behold a scene of surpassing 
beauty, — Isola Mad re and Isola dei 
Pescatori look but a stone's throw from 
us across the shining water, and be- 



in order to have a day and night here 
on the Lago d'Orta, which although 
comparatively near Lake Maggiore is 
not often included in the itinerary of 
the fast traveling tourist, who usually 
hurries to Arona, Stresa, and Pallanza, 
which, beautiful as they are, lack some- 
thing of the restful charm of this minia- 
ture lake set in the midst of a circle of 
well-wooded hills. After Como and 
Maggiore, which are like inland seas, 
the Lago d'Orta with its pretty island 
of San Giulio, all so small that one may 
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see the whole picture at a glance, is 
indescribably lovely. The waters here 
are said to be of a deeper blue than 
anywhere else in Italy, probably be- 
cause the lake is fed from springs which 
issue from its rocky bed. The whole 
town of Orta, as well as the lake, is a 
blaze of color with the gay awnings of 
its many loggie, its masses of scarlet 
and pink geraniums, cactus and ole- 
anders, its fruit stalls laden with melons, 
peaches and tomatoes, or poma d'oro, 
and its blue sky over all. We cannot 
imagine Orta under any but a clear 
sky, as our day here has been one of 
dazzling brilliancy. Lago d'Orta is 
famous for its fish, and abounds in 
trout of large size, pike, perch, and the 
agoni, a delicate little fish for which 
Lake Como is also noted. 

In real chateau land — the region 
about Tours — we took a train that 
leaves, what our local guide book is 
pleased to call the monumental rail- 
way station at Tours, between ten and 
eleven o'clock and reached the town 
of Chenonceaux in less than an hour. 

The approach to the chateau is in 
keeping with its stately beauty. After 
traversing the second avenue of plane 
trees, we passed between two great 
sphinxes which guard the entrance to 
the court, with the ancient dungeon- 
keep on the right and on the left the 
Domes buildings, which seem to in- 
clude the servants 1 quarters and stables. 
Beyond this is the drawbridge which 
spans the wide moat and gives access 
to a spacious rectangular court. This 
moat of clear, running water, its solid 
stone walls draped with vines and 
topped with blooming plants, defines 
the ancient limits of the domain of the 
Marques family who owned this estate 



as far back in history as the thirteenth 
century. Where the beautiful chateau 
now stands there was once a fortified 
mill. The property passed into the 
hands of Thomas Bohier, in the fif- 
teenth century, who conceived the bold 
idea of turning the old mill into a cha- 
teau, its solid foundations, sunk into 
the Cher, affording a substantial sup- 
port for the noble superstructure; or, 
as Balzac says, " Messire de Bohier, 
the Minister of Finances, as a novelty 
placed his house astride the River 
Cher." 

The old building is in the form of a 
vast square pavilion, flanked on each 
corner by a bracketed turret upon which 
there is a wealth of Renaissance orna- 
mentation. Over the great entrance 
door are carvings and heraldic devices, 
and over the whole facade of the cha- 
teau there is a rich luxuriance of orna- 
mentation which, with the wide moat 
surrounding it, and the blooming par- 
terres spread before it, give the entire 
castle the air of being en fete, and not 
relegated to the past like Langeais, 
Amboise, and some of the other cha- 
teaux. 

However Diane de Poitiers and Cath- 
erine de Medici may have beautified 
this lovely palace on the Cher, its in- 
ception seems to have been due to Bo- 
hier, the Norman general des finances 
of Charles VIII, or perhaps to his wife 
Katherine Briconnet, a true lover of 
art, who like her husband spent vast 
sums upon Chenonceaux. The fact 
that Bohier died before the chateau 
was anywhere near completion makes 
the old French inscription on the tower, 
and elsewhere on the walls, especially 
pathetic, "S'il vient a point, m'en sou- 
viendra" (If completed, rememberme). 
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Chenonceaux. Marques Tower and Gallery across the Cher 



Unique in situation and design is 
the great gallery, about seventy feet 
in height, which Philibert de l'Orme, 
at Queen Catherine's command, caused 
to rise like a fairy palace from the waters 
of the Cher. This gallery of two stories, 
decorated in the interior with elabor- 
ate designs in stucco, and busts of 
royal and distinguished persons, is 
classic in style and sufficiently sub- 
stantial in structure, as it rests upon 
five arches separated by abutments, 
on each of which is a semicircular tur- 
ret rising to the level of the first floor. 
Designed for a salle des fetes, this part 
of the castle was never quite finished 
in consequence of the death of Cath- 
erine, who intended that an elaborate 
pavilion, to match Bohier's chateau on 
the opposite bank of the river, should 
mark the terminus of the gallery. 

When we passed from the spacious 
salle des gardes, later used as the din- 
ing hall of the Briconnet family, into 
the room of Diane de Poitiers, it 
seemed the very irony of fate that a 
large portrait of the arch enemy of the 
beautiful Diane should adorn the richly 
carved chimney-place. I should not 
say adorn, for Catherine's unattractive 
face could adorn nothing, and this 



severe portrait in widow's weeds, with 
none of the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty to light up the sombre garb, 
is singularly undecorative. 

And after all, Diane still possesses 
her chateau; for it is of her that we 
think as we wander from room to 
room. In the apartment of Francis I 
her portrait by Primaticcio looks down 
from the wall. As in life, Diane's beauty 
and wit triumphed over her rivals; 
over the withering hand of age and 
the schemes of the unscrupulous and 
astute daughter of the Medici, so in 
death she still dominates the castle 
that she loved. 

The chapel is a little gem, with rich 
glass dating back to i52i. Another 
door in the dining room leads to Queen 
Catherine's superbly decorated solon, 
and still another to the apartments of 
Louise de Vaudemont. In these rooms, 
which she had hung in black, the saintly 
widow of Henry III spent many years 
mourning for a husband who had 
shown himself quite unworthy of her 
devotion. The more that we saw of 
this lovely palace, the better we under- 
stood Catherine's wrath when she saw 
the coveted possession thrown into 
the lap of her rival. 
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Although the Galerie Louis XIV, 
on the upper floor of the long gallery, 
is not particularly beautiful or well 
decorated, it is interesting because here 
were first presented some of the plays 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, "L'Engage- 
ment Temeraire" and tl Le Devin du 
Village/' Such later associations as 
this under the regime of the Fermier 
General and Madame Dupin are those 
of an altogether peaceful and home- 
like abode. In his ''Confessions" Rous- 
seau says: "We amused ourselves 
greatly in this fine spot. We made a 
great deal of music and acted come- 
dies. I wrote a comedy, in fifteen days, 
entitled ' L'Engagement Temeraire,' 
which will be found amongst my papers; 
it has not other merit than that of be- 
ing lively. I composed several other 
little things : amongst others a poem 
entitled, 'L'Allee de Sylvie,' from the 
name of an alley in the park upon the 
banks of the Cher; and this without 
discontinuing my chemical studies or 
interrupting what I had to do for Ma- 
dame D n." Rousseau was at this 

time acting as secretary to Madame 
Dupin and her son-in-law, Monsieur 
Francueil. Elsewhere he complains 
that these two dilettanti were so oc- 
cupied with their own productions that 
they were disposed to belittle the genius 
of their brilliant secretary, which, after 
all, was not unnatural, as the "New 
Eloisa" and his other famous works 
had not then been given to the world. 

Madame Dupin was not only a beauty 
and a precieuse, but an excellent busi- 
ness woman, so clever, indeed, that 
she managed to prove, by hook or by 
crook, that Chenonceaux had never 
been absolutely crown property and 
so did not fall under the coup de decret. 



She retained this beautiful chateau dur- 
ing the Revolution, and lived here in 
heroic possession, during all the up- 
heavals and changes of that tumultu- 
ous period. 

Like Chenonceaux, Blois is within 
an hour of Tours. Of the first floor 
rooms and halls of the chateau, the 
great Salle des Etats, with its blue ceil- 
ing dotted over with fleur-de-lis, is 
said to be the most ancient of them all. 
Beautiful as many of the rooms are, 
despite their somewhat too pronounced 
and vividly colored decorations, and 
interesting as we found the remains 
of the Tour de Foix upon which tradi- 
tion placed the observatory dedicated 
by Catherine and her pet demon and 
poisoner, Ruggieri, to Uranus, the 
crowning glory of the Chateau of Blois 
is the great Court of Honor. We never 
pass through this impressive portal, 
surmounted by the gilded equestrian 
figure of Louis XII, without a feeling 
of joy in the spaciousness and beauty 
of this wide sunny court. At a first 
glance we were bewildered by its varied 
and somewhat incongruous architec- 
ture, the wing of Louis XII, with its 
fine, open gallery; thatof Charles d'Or- 
leans, with its richly decorative sculp- 
ture; the Chapel of St. Calais, and the 
modern and less beautiful wing of Gas- 
ton, the work of Francis Mansard, but 
after all, and above all, what one car- 
ries away from the court of Blois is 
that one perfect jewel of Renaissance 
skill and taste, the great staircase of 
Francis I. An open octagonal tower 
is this staircase, with great rampant 
bays, delicately carved galleries and 
exquisite sculptured decorations. In- 
deed, no words can fully describe the 
richness and dignity of this unique 
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structure, for which Francis I has the 
credit, although much of its beauty is 
said to have been inspired by Queen 
Claude. 

We all agreed that this s aircase alone 
would be worth while coming to Blois 
to see, with its balustrades and lovely 
pilasters surmounted by Jean Goujon's 
adorable figures representing Faith, 
Hope, Abundance, and otherblessings 
of heaven and earth. The charming 



and still richer in associations with the 
poet-prince, who is said to have sol- 
aced the weary hours of his imprison- 
ment by writing verses, chansons, 
rondeaux, and ballades, some of which 
were doubtless composed in this gal- 
lery after his return from exile. 

Another poet whose name is asso- 
ciated with Blois is Francois Villon. A 
loafer and a vagabond he was, and a 
thief he may have been, yet by reason 




Court of Blois with Staircase of Francis I 



faces of these statues are said to have 
been modeled after Diane de Poitiers 
and other famous beauties of the time. 
While wandering through the court, 
we came suddenly upon traces of 
Charles of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, 
and was a captive for twenty-five years 
in English prisons. A gallery running 
at right angles to the wing of Louis XII 
is named after the Duke of Orleans, 
probably by his son Louis. This gal- 
lery, much simpler than the buildings 
surrounding it, is also rich in sculpture 



of his genius and for the beauty of his 
song this troubadour was welcomed 
to the literary court of Charles d 1 Or- 
leans. That Villon received substan- 
tial assistance and protection from his 
royal brother poet appears from his 
poems. Among them we find one upon 
the birth of the Duke's daughter Mary: 
" Le Dit de la Naissance Marie," which, 
like his patron's verses, is part in French 
and part in Latin. 

In this chateau, which is so filled 
with history and romance, our thoughts 
turned from the times of Charles of 
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Orleans to a later period when Cath- 
erine sought to dazzle the eyes of 
Jeanne d'Albret by a series of fetes and 
pageants at Blois that would have been 
quite impossible in her simpler court 
of Navarre. The Huguenot Queen, as 
it happened, was not at all bedazzled 
by the splendors of the French court, 
but with the keen vision that belonged 
to her saw, through the powder, paint, 
tinsel, and false flattery, the depravity 
and corruption of the life that sur- 
rounded her. To her son she wrote 
that his fiancee was beautiful, witty, 
and graceful, with a fine figure which 
was much too tightly laced and a good 
complexion which was in danger of 
being ruined by the paint and powder 
spread over it. With regard to the 
marriage contract which she had come 
to sign, the Queen said that she was 
shamefully used and that her patience 
was taxed beyond that of Griselda. 
After many delays the marriage con- 
tract was finally signed, and a few days 
later the good Queen of Navarre was 
dead, whether from natural causes or 
from some of the products of Queen 
Catherine's secret cupboards the world 
will never know, as Ruggieri and Le 
Maitre were both at hand to do the will 
of their royal mistress with consum- 
mate skill, and to cover over their tracks 
with equal adroitness. 

It was to a still later and less tragic 
period in the history of the chateau 
that our thoughts turned most per- 
sistently, when Gaston, Duke of Or- 
leans and his wife, Marguerite of Lor- 
raine, held their court here and a bevy 
of young girls brought charm and 
grace to these great bare rooms. Gas- 
ton's eldest daughter, the Grande Ma- 
demoiselle, was often here in those 



days, acting in amateur theatricals 
with her stepsisters, one of whom, the 
little Princess Marguerite d'Orleans, 
cherished vain hopes of becoming 
Queen of France by marrying her own 
cousin, Louis XIV. 

There is an amusing passage in the 
diary of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
in which she describes the visit of the 
King at Blois. "My sister, 1 ' she said, 
"came to the foot of the stairs to re- 
ceive his Majesty, 1 ' this was of course 
the beautiful stairway of Francis I, 
which bears the lovely sculptured fig- 
ures of Diane de Poitiers and other 
beauties of the time; but alas, the little 
Princess Marguerite had been stung by 
certain flies called gnats which quite 
spoiled her beautiful complexion, and, 
adds the frank sister, "made her look 
quite an object. 11 This circumstance 
added greatly to Marguerite's chagrin 
when she learned that Louis was on 
his way to wed the Spanish Infanta, 
she herself having been flattered with 
the hope of marrying her cousin, hav- 
ing been frequently addressed as the 
"little queen. 11 Louis, never insensi- 
ble to his own charms, confided to 
Mademoiselle on his way to Blois that 
he had not changed his coat or dressed 
his love-locks; in fact had made him- 
self "le plus vilain possible/ 1 in order 
to spare the regrets of his cousin Mar- 
guerite and her parents that he had 
slipped through their fingers. 

And so, one might go on indefinitely 
gossiping about famous chateaux, as 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has done 
so delightfully in the Lippincott book, 
"In Chateau Land. 11 Indeed she is the 
party that figures so vivaciously in the 
foregoing pages as "we 11 and the hand- 
some pictures are hers. 



